way France? 
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S. AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 


PREPARES 


FOR WAR 


—against ‘these baboons’ 


FROM LIONEL MORRISON 


STONISHING  war-like prepara- 

tions have been taking place in 
South Africa for the last five months. 
It has, according to reports from South 
Africa, become quite fashionable to 
exhort white South Africans to prepare 
to fight and, if necessary, die for their 
country. Afrikaner Nationalist leaders 
have called for the immediate enlarge- 
ment of the permanent defence force; 
new ammunition factories are under 
construction; the ordinary white citizen 
has been exhorted to join various 
“pistol” clubs; and there has been 
talk of extensively modernising the 
arms of the territorial army. 


Big batches of white teenagers have 
been sent to Bloemfountain, in the Orange 
Free State, for military training in the new 
Citizen Force, which is expected to number 
about 60,000 in a few years’ time. More 
than 10,000 recruits are being called up 
from all over the country for the nine- 
months’ continuous training during the 
year. 


* 


Plans for a national defence group for 
South Africa—officially named the Civilian 
Protective Services Organisation—will also 
be soon approved, according to the latest 
annual report of the Secretary for Justice. 
This organisation will not only provide a 
national home guard, but will also be res- 
ponsible for emergency services in case of 
internal unrest from the millions of op- 
pressed non-whites. Only whites will be 
allowed to join. 


In all these war-like preparations British 
firma have played and are still playing a 
very significant role. Eight new Mark II 
Victor bombers, no longer wanted by the 
Royal Air Force, may be boosting South 
Africa's air defences within the next 18 
months. The Handley Page Company, 
whith makes the bombers, is ready to start 
work on them. The planes, according to a 
company spokesman, will be suited to 
modern warfare. They can carry con- 
ventional bombs and nuclear weapons and 
the Blue Steel stand-off flying bomb. 


* 


To complete the picture of this develop- 
ing war psychosis the South African 
Government openly and publicly called on 
the white group not to be lenient with any 
black revolutionaries, and to be ready to 
defend the “mother country” from the 
non-whites. ‘‘ No quarter will be given. We 
have becn very lenient with these beasts of 
darkness,’ roared the Commissioner 


General of the Bantustan Transkei, Mr. 
Hans Abraham, to white children at 
a meeting three weeks ago. ‘“‘ We will, and 
must, defend ourselves against these 
baboons,” the Defence Minister told a 
public meeting of whites a month ago. 
Inspectors in schools are openly urging 
children to keep the blacks in their place— 
the garden and the kitchen. 

Ten explosions, five in Johannesburg and 
five in Port Elizabeth, plus an attempted 
explosion in Durban, marked the close of 
the Afrikaner Nationalist proclaimed day of 
the Covenant on December 16 (when Dr. 
Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, in a speech 
appealed for “national unity’ between the 
two white races). 


* 


A few days later more buildings were 
blown up in Port Elizabeth and on Boxing 
Day more attempts were made. An 
abortive attempt was made to set the Cape 
Town City Hall alight. 

These explosions coincided with the an- 
nouncement of a new organisation with the 
Zulu title “ Umkonto we Sizwe” (“ Spear 
of the Nation”). Posters carrying the 
announcement of the formation of the new 
body appeared on walls in Johannesburg, 
some near newspaper offices which were 
telephoned to look out for the announce- 
ment. 


The attacks, made with what appeared 
to be home-made bombs and one with 
dynamite, were directed, said the announce- 
ment, against Nationalist Government in- 
stallations, particularly those connected with 
the policy of apartheid and race discrimi- 
nation. 

In Johannesburg, targets were the 
Government pass office in Newtown, the 
Bantu Commissioner’s Court in Fordsburg 
and various other places. 

The South African police were immedi- 
ately alerted and all men called to their 
stations. Top level police conferences were 
summoned. 

Security Police immediately raided vari- 
ous homes in the major cities. Both white 
and non-white homes were searched. 

In a statement, the new sabotage group 
explained that included in its ranks were 
South Africans of all races. “We will 
carry on the struggle for freedom and 
democracy by mew methods which are 
necessary to complement the actions of the 
established national liberation organisations. 
We fully support the national liberation 
movement .. . the time comes in the life 
of every nation when there remains only 
two choices—submit or fight. That time 
has come to South Africa.” 

Two arrests have been made. 


CHEAPER 
INSURANCE 
FOR 

TOTAL - 
ABSTAINERS 


UANUUNUUUANTL OLNEY 


Mt 


NSVAR 


If you are a total abstainer you can save 
money by insuring with ANSVAR, because 
ANSVAR insures abstainers only. 
benefits are- reduced premiums, up to 50% 
“no-claim ” bonuses, and special discount for 
members of Temperance Groups on Motor 


Principal 


Insurance, 


policies available 


Motor, Motor Cycle and Scooter, 
Householder and Houseowner, 
Caravan and Camping Equipment. 


For full detatis, write now 


ANSVAR INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


(Dept. PN25) 65, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. 
us 6d (Box No Is. extra). Please don't send stamps 
a payment. except for odd pence. Address Box No 
eplies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London N.2} 
lease send advertisements by first post Monday. 


per word, min. 


MEETINGS 


LISTENERS FOR PEACE: 176—town Tour of 
Britain. Longniddry: (M) Sat. Jan. 27, Edingburgh: 
(E) Sat. Jan. 27. Edingburgh: (M) Sun. Jan. 28. 
Longniddry: (E) Sun. Jan. 28. Hebrides: Weather 
and ferries permitting. Fort Augustus: (E) Sat. 
Feh. 3. Inverness: (M) Sun. Feb 4. Dingwall: (E) 
San. Feb. 4. Ardchanich: (M) Mon, Feb, 5, Lax- 
ford Bridge: (E) Mon. Feb. 5. Tongue: (M) Tues. 
Feb. 6. Thurso: (E) Tues. Feb. 6. John o’ Groats: 
(M) Wed. Feb. 7. Helmsdale: (E) Wed. Feb. 7. 
M-~=12.0—2.30 p.m. E=6.30—10.30 p.m. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
treshment facilities. piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


WHITEHALL PEACE WARRIORS; vigil veterans; 
Parliamentary lobbiers; friends old and new— 
celebrate Daily Peace Picket 2nd birthday! Thurs. 
Feb. 15. 8—11 p.m. ‘‘ Orange Tree,” Euston Road. 
Grand Social. Admission free. Cabaret, film, 
speaker, dancing, tefreshments. 


PERSONAL 


ANY GIRL interested hitch-hiking France August 
with another girl. Box No. 49. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
{tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treata nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, persona! habits and problems. G. 
Stotker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. SWIss Cottage 4904. 


iF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
Sumber when making your next purchase : 1336943 
Yeur dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London, N-1. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to 1 p.m. on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
possible. Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greeting cards, etc., 
on sale. 

THERAPEUTIC GROUP 
weekly, can take new members, 
Information Box No. 48. 


(Analytic) meeting 
N.W. London. 


“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,"’ opposes ali 
cue and violence. Detaila from 5 North View, 
.W.19. 


LITERATURE 


BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.’' Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
Rome and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
pe tial C.1., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


. .LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W.6. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON'S ‘“‘ The Night's Moves '* 
(Gaberbocchus Press, 12s. 6d.). An anti power- 
politics thriller. 


FOR SALE 


SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphiets mup- 
plied ‘‘on saie or return ’’ for meetings of all 
kinds. Housmans Beokshop, the Peace News book- 
es 5 Caledoniar Road. King's Croas, Loadan, 


CARPET FITTERS, cleaners and repairers. New 
carpets direct from wholesalers. Phone: TEM 2776. 
Daytime or FOR 3880 Nights. Thames Carpet Co., 
16 New Row, W.C.2. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside village. 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform of con- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C. 


bedrooms, Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 


SCHOOLMASTER, WIFE and two school age 
children desire Whitsun week coastal holiday with 
full board, 100 mile radius of London. Box No. 46. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


BEDROOM REQUIRED by London umdergra- 
graduate. Box No. 47. 


ONE OR TWO unfumished or semi-furnished 
rooms wanted by business lady. Box No. 42. 


SAMMY CASH (CND) requires an unfurnished 
room and kitchen for moderate rent. Cemtraf or 
N.W. London. 16 Verulam Ave., E.17 


URGENT : WELFARE SECRETARY, Committee 
of 100, would appreciate all possible help im finding 
a furnished flatlet—central or North Londom prefer- 
ably—for ex-‘‘ Prisoner for Peace ’’ and wife. 
Reasonable rent. Please ‘phone ARC 1239 or 5524. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NINETEEN-YEARS-OLD PACIFIST, Public 
School education, requires interesting position in 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcones London. Unilateralist or pacifist work preferred. 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 Write: Hill, Flat 2, 7 Lombard St., Old Portamouth, 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. . Hants. 

POLL TOL LL LMM LT CCRT CM La 


Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


From January 15 for one month 


ORPINGION: Oxfam clothing and cash appeal 
Helpers urgently needed. Please contact David 
Graham, South London organiser, 9 Kings Ave., 


Bromley, Kent. RAV 1991. Oxfam. 


Saturday, January 27 
CAMBRIDGE: 3 p.m. Cambridge University 
Union (Gramophone Room). Area Meeting Com- 
mittee of 100 supporters. 
NORWICH: 3.30 p.m. 58 Clarendon Rd. (Miss 
Lee). Area Meeting, Committ-e of 100 supporters. 


Sunday, January 28 
LONDON, N.1; 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King's X. Stuart Morris, Gen. Sec. 
PPU. Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 


Hse., 78 Jesmond Rd. George Gorman: “ The 
Religious Pagan.”* CND. 


TONBRIDGE: 11 a.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. (nr. Public Library). Mtg. for Worship and 
Children’s Mtg. SoF. 

Tuesday, January 30 


HARLECH : 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. 
“Children of Hircshima.”” CND. 


Film show: 


IPSWICH: 7.15 p.m. Friends” Mtg. Hse.. Fon- 
nereau Rd. Business Meeting. PPU and FoR. 


RICHMOND, SURREY: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall. 
Vernon Rd., East Sheen. Barnaby Martin : The 
European March.’ Members and friends. PPU. 

Thursday, February 1 

LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hall. 
Haverstock Hill. Public Meeting. Speakers : Lt.- 
Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips and Michael, Howard. 
Chairman: Lipmann Kessel. CND. 

Thursday, February 8 
LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 


Rd., Leytonstone (nr. Green _Man). Dorothy 
Torode : ‘' Behind the Iron Curtain". PPU. 


Sunday, February 11 
LONDON, W.C.1.: 11 a.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 


Mary Stocks: ‘‘ The Habit of Reticence "’. South 
Place Ethical Society. 
Monday, February 12 
LONDON, N.W.1: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse.. 


Euston Road. To Jaunch Pacifist Fortnight Cam- 

paign (June 24-July 8). All interested to plan and 

work welcome. Standing Joint Pacifist Committee. 
Tuesday, February 13 


EDINBURGH : 7.30 p.m. 52 Queen St. ‘Scottish 
Poets and the Bomb.’ Hugh McDiarmid, Sydney 
Goodsir Smith. Alan Riddell, Alan Jackson. CND. 

HARLECH: 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Sybil Mor- 
rison: ‘‘ The Anti-War Scene."’ CND. 


SOUTHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. Dale Rd. Mr. 
W. G. Bottomley (UNA): ‘‘ War on Want "’, FoR. 


Monday, February 19 
LONDON, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall (nearest 
tube, St. James's Park). Beatrice Parke: “* Kidney 


Troubles, Their Cause and Cure.’’ London Natural 
Health Society. Admission 2s. 6d. (members Is. 6d.). 


Tuesday, February 28 


HARLECH: 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Fim alow. 
Assorted films: ‘‘ Problems and Solutions."" OND. 
LONDON, W.C.1; 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. 
Michael Randle: ‘‘ The Committee of 108 — Its 
Principles and Policies ‘* Open discusaioa. South 
Place Ethical Society. 
Saturday, Febrasry 24 
CRICCIETH to PORTMADOC: Walcs against the 
Bomb march. 2 p.m. Criccieth (Green). 7 p.m. 
Portmadoc meeting. CND. 
Sunday, February 25 
PORTMADOC to BLAENAU _FFESTINIOG : 
Wales against the Bomb march. 9.30 am. Port- 
madoc (High Street), CND. 


Tuesday, February 27 


LONDON, W.C.1; 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 
P. Crane (Appeal for Amnesty): ‘‘ Breaking the 
Barrier of Silence."’ Discussion. South = Place 
Ethical Society. 


TTT TT COA TR ROTC 


Every week ! 


SATURDAYS 
BIRMINGHAM: General Post Office, Victoria 


Sq. Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. Volunteers please 
‘phone HAR 2362. 


LONDON. W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end.  Peaeea Bookstall in Market. 
1@ am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Anoly to the Seeretary, BAY 2086, er 
Organiser, A 7906. Porehester PPU. 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM: 7.9 p.m. Slab Sq. Opem Mig. 
Then in ‘‘Flying Horse" Hote! till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1 Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections ef — 


munity. IVS. 
LONDON: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. 


Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
‘Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS. 
THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. He., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and E.11 Group PPU 
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A just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
FOR WALES . 
Write for: 
WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS 
by Gwynfor Evans 
and actively support 
PLAID CYMRU 
WELSH NATIONALIST PARTY 
Radical and decentralist 


8 Queen St Cardiff 


A DETERRENT MYTH TOTTERS 


Abolish death 


penalty 
—Bishops 


“IPHERE is no evidence that capital 

punishment is a deterrent,” said 
the Bishop of London, Dr. Stopford, 
at the meeting of the Upper House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury on 
Wednesday, January 17, which unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling for 
the suspension or abolition of capital 
punishment. 

The decision of the Convocation has 
come at a strategically vital period in the 
campaign to abolish the death penalty and 
could be a decisive factor in its favour. 
This year the Government is pledged to 
review the working of the 1957 Homicide 
Act which retained the death penalty for 
six categories of murder. MPs are likely 
to press for an early debate on the issue 
during the current session. 


THREE POINTS 


The motion adopted said the House 
would welcome the introduction and adop- 
tion by Parliament of a Bill providing for : 
The abolition of capital punishment 
or at least its complete suspension for 
five years; 


| 
i. 


6 Such punishment and treatment for 
the convicted person which would 
assist in his own reclamation and 
ensure the safety of the State; 


=P Suitable compensation for the relatives 
.- or dependants of the victims of 
homicide. 


The reference to punishment was in- 
serted at the request of Dr. Ramsey, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The motion 
wes otherwise identical with that passed 
last October by the Lower House of the 
Convocation. 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


The motion was moved by the Bishop of 
Southwark, Dr. Mervyn Stockwood. 

“I do not question the good intentions 
of the Government,” he said, “but I 
believe that the Homicide Act is so un- 
satisfactory and illogical as to make the 
worst of both worlds. Murder is total and 
tragic, but execution is no adequate com- 
pensation. 

“As I understand the position the basic 
reason for retaining capital punishment is 
vengeance. But vengeance is a word not 
found in the Christian vocabulary. Our 
concern is for repentance, forgiveness and 
reclamation.” 

The Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Mortimer, who 
seconded the motion spoke among other 
things of the possible alternatives to capital 
punishment : 


“The substitution of a literal life 
sentence,” he said, “would be cruel and 
inhumane. Of course a murderer must be 
given a long sentence, but at least let him 
see some ray of hope or return to free- 
dom.” 


TOTAL ABOLITION 


Dr. Ramsey, also spoke in favour of 
abolition : 


“It is unlikely that this present Homicide 
Act will last. If there is a choice to revert 
to the previous position or to go ahead to 
total abolition then I hope it will be the 
latter course.” 


This is the first time the Upper House of 
the Convocation has debated a resolution 
on the issue of capital punishment. The 
Convocation of York was due to debate 
the motion on the same day but failed 
through pressure of other business to 
reach this point on the Agenda. It will 
now come before the York Convocation in 
May. 

A spokesman for the National Campaign 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
told Peace News: 

“We are absolutely delighted at the 
decision of the Canterbury Convocation. 
We shall now press for the issue to be 
raised in Parliament as soon as possible.” 


Carianity 


It must be a sign of my mediaeval mind. | can’t help 
finding it slightly comic that all the national papers have 
Motoring Correspondents, the BBC a special programme 
for motorists—extensively plugged in advance, and then 
repeated—and that when these Motoring Correspondents 
are interviewed on television there is a priestly aura about 


them. 


Let me admit freely that in this new religion | am a 
heretic partly because | can’t afford it, and partly because 
| know I would be an inadequate disciple. Once, driving 
a lorry along a jungle road in East Africa, | managed to 
knock down a gatepost—the only man-made structure for 
many miles. It may be an inferiority complex, but | 


suspect that as a driver | am inferior. 
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even dogs and pot-plants are having to take subordinate 


positions. 


Then | saw the film The Lonely Shore, with its Moloch 


idol of gaping jaws, and realised what a grip this religion 
of Carianity does have on the day and age. It explains 
all those baptismal ceremonies one sees in quiet side 
streets on Sunday mornings, all those objects of worship 
lovingly washed and polished, ready for another week’s 
collection of human sacrifice. Other household gods are 


being relentlessly pushed aside by this powerful deity; 
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Total since February 1, 1961: 


Contributions this week: £73 5s. 6d. 
We need £2,500 by February 1! 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


Elijah, thou shouldst be living et this hour! But failing 


Elijah, we shall have 
to take what bashes 
we can at Moloch 
ourselves. There are 
street sacraments be- 
ing evolved which will 
set Moloch’s teeth on 
edge; we can take part 
in them. And there 
are papers like this 
one—or, to be ac- 
curate, there is this 
paper — which makes 
its weekly witness 


against those very gnashing teeth. 

A conspiracy of human power once turned a harmless 
bull into the Minotaur which had to be fed with human 
death. Is the harmless car to go the same way? If you 
are really concerned about the right use of motoring, 
don’t feed the priests, feed us. 


JACK SHEPHERD 
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NON-VIOLENT ACTION WINS WHERE KENNEDY FAILED 


How we desegregated Route 40 


INON-VIOLENT action _ succeeded 
recently where even Presidential 
intervention failed—-in bringing de- 
segration to US Route 40 from the 
Delaware Memorial Bridge to 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

This 65-mile stretch is part of the main 
highway between New York City, site of 
the United Nations, and Washington, the 
US capital. Repeatedly, African diplo- 
mats travelling this route had been 
humiliated by being refused service at 
restaurants because of their colour. So 
had US Negroes. The situation became 
so embarrassing, internationally, that first 
the State Department and then President 
Kennedy himself, interceded. The Presi- 
dent said that the very continuance of 
the United Nations’ presence in New 
York was at stake. He urged the 
Testaurant owners to drop the colour bar 
and the State of Maryland to enact an 
anti-discrimination law. His plea went 
unheeded. 

* 


Realizing that non-violent action would be 
required to effect a policy change, I 
presented to the national action com- 
mittee of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), a proposal for a Freedom 
Motorcade in which a large number of 
persons on a given date would travel 
that route and non-violently demand 
service at each of the 90 restaurants in- 
volved. The plan was adopted enthusi- 
astically and November I1 was set as the 
date. Well over 1,500 persons from the 
entire North-East area of the US volun- 
teered. 

Three days before the scheduled Motorcade, 
a group representing over half of the 
Route 40 restaurants announced that they 
would desegregate immediately. CORE 
called off the Motorcade and gave the 
other restaurants a month to fall in Jine. 
Meanwhile inter-racial test teams were 
sent to the restaurants under agreement 
to determine whether they had acted in 
good faith. All but 6 of the 47 which had 
agreed to desegregate served Negroes 
without incident. 

As Tony Konstant, an Aberdeen restaurant 
owner who had been influential in bring- 
ing about the agreement, expressed it: 
“T'm not bitter about CORE’s role in 
this thing. Let’s face it, we never would 
have done it if they had not applied 
pressure.” 


e 
Briefly 
The United States has asked all Latin- 
American Governments to order auto- 
matic sanctions against Cuba if she does 
not break with the Sino-Soviet bloc 
within 60 days. The proposal, to this 
week’s conference of Foreign Ministers 
of the Organisation of American States, 


needed 14 votes (two-thirds) to be 
adopted. The US was certain of only 13. 


The recalcitrant restaurants were the target 
of CORE’s Freedom Motorcade on 
December 16. Over 800 Negroes and 
whites volunteered. Sixty-three full cars 
left New York City alone. Others came 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By Jim Peck 


from Washington, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia. 

Under the technique adopted, each car 
stopped at a discriminatory restaurant 
and its occupants attempted to enter and 
sit in. If refused admission, they waited 
directly outside the door. They remained 
on the premises until the owner read 
them the Maryland trespass law in the 
presence of police—a pre-requisite for 
making an arrest. Then, they would 
leave and go on to another discriminatory 
restaurant to repeat the action while 
another car would arrive at the first one. 
This procedure was repeated for the 
entire day. Some of the restaurants were 
picketed. 

* 


Only a token number of persons were 
instructed to remain after the trespass 
law had been read and thus face arrest. 
These cases would be appealed to the 
higher courts in the hope of outlawing 
enforcement of segregation through the 
state’s trespass law. I was one of those 
to be arrested. The five occupants of our 
car were instructed to stop at a restaurant 
called the Double T Diner. The owner 
turned out to be the very opposite ex- 
treme from Tony Konstant. Hardly had 
we gotten out of the car, when he 
approached and started to manhandle 
Gus Sedares of our group. “ You're 
trespassing on my property; I’d like to 
kill you!” he shouted over and over 
again. Sedares said nothing. We then 
proceeded to the door where the owner 
blocked us, while continuing to bait 
Sedares. He called us ‘nigger lovers” 
and other familiar hate epithets until the 
police arrived. In addressing them, he 
suddenly became all politeness and good- 
will. Then, he read the trespass act in 
their presence. When we refused to 
leave, we were arrested promptly. We 
stayed three days in Baltimore county 
jail awaiting a hearing and then were 
released pending trial. 

Naturally, there are other restaurant owners 
on Route 40 like the owner of the 
Double T Diner. Completing the job of 
desegregation will take further CORE 
action. But the majority of the 


restaurant owners have taken a position 
like Tony Konstant’s. The change 
which has come to Route 40 is illustrated 
in a letter [ received recently from a 
friend of mine, Alexander Crosby. 

Leaving Washington at 4 p.m. two days 
ago, I picked up a soldier who was a quita 
dark Negro. By 5.30 I was. getting 
hungry but I had my doubts about get- 
ting service in Maryland for the two of 
us. So did the soldier, who thought we 
would have to wait until we got to New 
Jersey, I took a notion to stop at the 
fanciest place we had seen along Route 
40--the Madison House. Asking my 
companion to wait, I went in to ask if 
there would be any objection to serving 
a Negro. The proprietor said it would 
be OK, so I brought my passenger in. 
‘Take any table you wish,’ the pro- 
prietor said. A pretty waitress (white) 
gave us excellent service. It just goes to 
show that Maryland ‘ain't what it used 
to be ’—thanks to ‘agitators’ like you.” 


BUILD 
* YOUR 
FUTURE 


SAFELY, WISELY 


LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
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[T is a shock to pick up the paper 
~ each day and to read about bomb 
outrages, assassinations, and raids 
on military depots by the OAS in 
metropolitan France. Over the years 
we have grown relatively accus- 
tomed to terrorism and _ counter- 
terrorism in Algeria; but now— 
when street warfare and the shadow 
of civil war have penetrated to the 
boulevards of Paris—terrorism has 
come significantly nearer home. 


We realise suddenly that ex-General Salan 
and his Secret Army might really form 
the next Government in France, that 
fascism is not just a shadowy menace 
which hung over the 1930s and World 
War II, but that the street war between 
the extreme Right and the extreme Left 
which prevailed in the pre-Hitler era in 
Germany may be repeated today in 
France. 

The similarities are brought out in a num- 


ber of ways: at the same time as Abbé 
Robert Davezies was sentenced to three 
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OF BOMBS... 


USA: ‘national security ’ 


“ Budget expenditures of Fiscal 1963 will 
total 92.5 billion dollars under my recom- 
mendations—an increase of 10.9 billion 
over the amount estimated for the present 
fiscal year. More than three-quarters of the 
increase is accounted for by the national 
security and space activities. 

“Increases in expenditure for the 
nation’s defence are largely responsible for 
the rise in the Budget of this Administra- 
tion compared to that of its predecessor. 
For the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 expendi- 
tures for the military functions of the 
Department of Defence are estimated at 
about nine billion dollars higher. . . The 
budget provides for further significant in- 
creases in the capabilities of our strategic 
forces, including additional Minuteman 
missiles and Polaris submarines. These 
forces are large and versatile enough to 
survive any attack which could be launched 
against us today and strike back decisively.” 

-—-The President's Budget Message 
January 18 


USA : national insecurity : 


“Thad lunch with an economist the other 
day, Prof, Robert Carey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and I asked him a question. ‘ What 
would happen if peace should suddenly 
break out?’ 

“Prof. Carey answered immediately and 
much too cheerfully: ‘There’s so little 
chance of peace breaking out, but in the 
unlikely event that it should—well, it would 
pull the rug out from under our cconomy 
and everything would go smash. The only 
hope would be to divert some of the $55 
billion allotted in this fiscal year for de- 
fence into other channels, such as a vast 
public works programme. The alternative 
is even worse.’ ”” 


—John Crosby, Toronto Star, Canada 
Novernber 27, 196! 


Sweden: A-bombs ? 


The Commander-in-Chief of Sweden’s 
armed forces, General Rapp, today asked 
for tactical nuclear weapons in a defence 
plan given to the Government. Without 
them, he said, Sweden's armed forces could 
not defend the country against any invader. 
General Rapp urged the Government to 
appoint a committee to draw up a nuclear 
programme. 

—-Report from Stockholm 
January 20 


France: Bomber Command 


The French Air Force will set up shortly 
a Strategic Air Command. By 1965 this is 
expected to be operationally equipped with 
Dassault twin-jet Mirage IV bombers and 
armed with nuclear free-falling bombs. 
General Stehlin, Air Force Chief of Staff, 


THIS IS YOUR WORLD 


FASCISM AND RESISTANCE 
Franee: the central 


question 


years’ imprisonment for helping Algerians 
escape from France, after a trial which 
revolved round the use of torture by 
French officials, a military court acquitted 
three French officers who had tortured a 
Moslem woman to death. Members of 
the OAS and partisans of Algérie Fran- 
caise are regularly treated with great 
leniency by the courts—the Weimar Re- 
public was also more lenient towards the 
Right than towards the Left. 


We can see in France and Algeria today the 
dilemma of violence, how the theories 
which we discuss in the abstract about 
means and ends, about violence creating 
further violence, and about war leading 
to tyranny, are in this case terrifyingly 
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disclosed that 50 Mirage Mach 2 (twice the 
speed of sound) strategic bombers have 


been ordered. 
—January 18 


. .. AND BASES 
Britain: defending them 


The sit-down at Wethersfield air base on 
December 9 by the Committee of 100 cost 
the Essex police authority at Ieast £5,000, 
according to the Assistant Chief Constable 
of Essex’s statement on January 15. 
Nigeria: scrapping them 

Britain and Nigeria ended their joint 
defence agreement on the eve of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers from African 
States in Lagos. Under the pact, which has 
been in operation for less than one year, 
Britain undertook to train Nigeria’s armed 
forces, assist in stafling them and supply 
modern weapons in exchange for unre- 
stricted overflying rights and the use of air 
base facilities. 

Last August the All-Nigeria People’s 
Conference unanimously passed a recom- 
mendation that the defence treaty should 
be abrogated. A spokesman for the Nige- 
rian Foreign Affairs Committee said that 
the treaty created “the suspicion that 
Nigeria is positively allied to Britain.” 


LOS'NG THEIR WAY? 


A MiG 17 of the Bulgarian Air Force 
equipped fer high altitude reconnaissance 
last Saturday crashed in a field less than 
three miles from a NATO Jupiter missile- 
launching base near Acquaviva in South- 
East italy. The pilot, Second Lieut. Milusc 
Solakov, asked for political asylum in Italy, 
but Italian counter-espionage suggest that 
this is a standard excuse for plane crews 
on spying missions forced down outside 
their territory. The Bulgarian Legation in 
Italy claimed that the Mig had flown off 
course on account of “very bad weather 
in Bulgaria.” 


x 


An American company which supplies 
navigation equipment for aircraft (its 
British subsidiary supplies the Viscount air- 
liner) has been warned by the US Govern- 
ment not to supply equipment for use in 
the six airliners to be sold to China. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Collapse of an industry 


After the loss of markets in West Africa, 
Malaya and Burma (which are boycotting 
South African goods as a measure against 
apartheid), the once-thriving canned _pil- 
chards export trade from South and South- 
West Africa is strongly rumoured to be in 
greater peril still. In 1960 one-third of the 
5,000,000 cases packed went to the Philli- 
pines. Now there is a threat that Phillipine 
opposition to apartheid will close this vital 
outlet in 1962. The loss of a third of their 


true. We can see how French colonial 
ambition and the war in Algeria has 
steadily eroded French democracy, lead- 
ing to the coup d'etat which installed 
General de Gaulle. 


We can sce how the brutality of the French 
tule in Algeria-—it was emphasised at the 
Davezies trial that torlure was practised 
in Algeria before the war with the FLN 
—led to the use of violence by the Alge- 
tian resistance. We can see how the 
terrorist acts by the FLN have pushed 
the French colons towards a state of fear 

.and hysteria and encouraged military 
brutality 


We can see how in Paris the assassination 
of French policemen was repaid when the 
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export market will cause a major disaster 
to South Africa’s fish canning industry if 
the boycott is imposed. 


—Report in Contact 
January 11 


Growth of an industry 


Three armaments factories are to be set up 
in South Africa, the first to start produc- 
tion next year. This announcement was 
made on January 17, but did not give any 
indication of the source of the capital 
required. 


UN: 
—by Portugal... 


The United Nations General Assembly 
on January 15 took up consideration of the 
situation in Angola. It heard Dr. Vasco 
Garin (Portugal) denounce United Nations 
intervention and declare that his Govern- 
ment would boycott “the illegal, pointless 
and wasteful debate that is to follow.” 
Dr. Garin and delegation left the mecting. 


... and by the Bow Group 


A team of members of the Bow Group 
in a pamphlet on British policy in Africa 
urged Britain to promote United Nation’s 
intervention in Angola and Mozaimb:que 
and make every attempt to involve the UN 
in South Africa. Entitled The New Africa, 
it is the work of a 13-man team which in- 
cluded three Conservative ©MPs—-Chris 
Chataway, Julian Critchley and Charles 
Longbottom. It calls for an end to British 
abstentions on colonial issues and attacks 
“ petulant criticisms ” of the United Nations 
anc “dangerous talk of a common interest 
among white races against an Afro-Asian 
bloc.” 

UN intervention in Angola and Mozam- 
bique should be in two stages—pressure 
from an inquiry followed by a take over of 
the administration. Brazil as a Portuguese- 
speaking country with a good army might 
play an important role in a military inter- 
vention, 


GERMANY 
West... 


Dr. Adenauer, in a statement in the Bun- 
destag on January 17, looked to the future 
of the European Common Market, begin- 
ning its second stage of economic integra- 
tion. He said he hoped the decision would 
“sive a powerful impulse towards quick 
political integration,” and that a force had 
arisen in Europe which could halt the 
advance of Communism. 


... and East 


The East German Vilkskammer (parlia- 
ment) is due to debate this week a law to 
introduce compulsory military conscription, 
according to the East German news agency, 
ADN. Observers believe that the Bill will 
be passed this session. 

General Karl-Heinz Hoffmann, East Ger- 
man Defence Minister, said on January 12 
that for years East Germany had limited its 
army to 90,000 men “although the workers 
of our republic in ever-increasing strength 
demanded conscription.” 


police beat up and killed numbers of 
Algerians demonstrating peacefully. We 
can see how young conscripts in Algeria 
have been drawn into use of murder and 
torture; how part of the army has turned 
to the OAS and now the colons have been 
driven to support fascism: how the terror- 
ism: of the OAS now threatens to become 
official terrorism and how France 1s 
largely at the mercy of her own army. 
Incxorably Algeria has penetrated France 
and the fascism generated by the impul- 
ses of colonialism and war has also taken 
root. 


But because the theories are being played 
out in reality, we are faced with the need 
to find a realistic response. In the 1930s 
the disarmament movement was faced 
with the challenge of fascism-—it looked 
on at the rise of Hitler in Germany, and 
it was helpless. In the Thirties the only 
active response to fascism was a violent 
one—-people fought in the Spanish Civil 
War, and later they fought in World War 
II. The memory of the 1930s and the 
dangers of fascism is one of the greatest 
obstacles to fhe disarmament movement 
today. 


But if the pacifists were helpless to resist 
Hitler, so was the Right wing. It tried 
appeasement and eventually it was driven 
into a war. But those who rely on war 
and “ deterrents” to resist totalitarianism 
cannot now propose war as a solution to 
fascism in France—a member of the 
NATO alliance and of the Common 
Market we are so eagerly trying to enter. 
Nor is war able to combat fascism until 
the real time for resistance is past. 


Moreover, we can see in the actual conduct 
of war how the values of fascism are 
encouraged. The Manifesto of the 121 
affirming the right of young Frenchmen 
to refuse to serve in the Algerian war 
stated at one point; “15 years after the 
destruction of Hitler's regime French 
militarism, in meeting the demands of 
this war, has re-established torture and 
made it once again a European institu- 
tion.” 


We believe that non-violent action provides 
a possible way of combatting tyranny and 
fascism and of avoiding the evils which 
war promotes. But we do not have any 
simple or adequate solution for the pro- 
blem of France. This is equally a pro- 
blem for The Times and the Spectator 
and all those who refuse to accept the 
values of fascism, and no one has any 
adequate solution. However, as we be- 
lieve France will be central to European 
politics in the coming menths, and as the 
basic problems posed by the threat of the 
OAS are crucial for France and for us 
all, we will explore possible answers in 
future issues of the paper. 
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JAMES HUDSON 


e} AMES HUDSON, former Labour 

MP and Peace News Parliamentary 
Correspondent, died in London on 
January 10 at the age of 80. 


An outspoken campaigner in the anti- 
war movement who had served two and a 
half years in prison in World War I, he 
made a considerable impact at Oxford in 
the mid-Twenties when he debated with 
J. C. C. Davidson (then First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party) who was completely at home in 
the atmosphere of the Union. 


Recalling the scene, one of the students, 
Roger Wilson, wrote some years later: 


“Hudson started with everything against 
him—-his plain figure, dress, speech and 
opinions. As his way is, he began very 
duictly, but before long there wasn’t a per- 
son in the hall who didn’t appreciate his 
power as he beat into pulp the conventional 
imperialism of his opponent. 

“TL remember the pride with which he 
labelled himself as an agitator, and the 
warmth with which the undergraduates re- 
sponded to his courage in talking about the 
realities and not the myths of international 
affairs. Within three years the Union had 
elected a pacifist as its president. Within 
seven it had passed its famous motion that 
never again would it fight ‘for King and 
Country a landmark in the decline of 
crude, aggressive patriotism in the British 
scene.” 
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NEUTRALISM and NIHILISM 


By Ioan Davies 


WHATEVER may be said for the 
sudden impact on TV and the 
press by the Committee of 100 (and 
that it has had a dynamic effect I 
won't deny), the last twelve months 
seem now to have been a crazy inter- 
lude in an attempt to bring the issues 
of nuclear disarmament before the 
public and the Labour Party. For the 
kind of action that has been taken by 
the Committee has produced some 
wild cul-de-sac ideas and perhaps 
some nihilism, but today we are back 
to the beginning: we have the ad- 
vantage of a movement, of having some 
trade unions on our side, of having 
brought the idea of the folly of nuclear 
arms to a wider public, but we have 
not converted any major party nor 
created a viable alternative. We have 
what can be fairly regarded as a public 
failure (Blackpool) with all that it 
implies for future in-fighting, and a 
disaster in tactics (December 9). With 
all this we have an urgent need for 
reapprisal, and the recent discussion 
in Peace News brings very little in 
terms of consolation or inspiration. 


The unilateralist movement may have 
attracted the votes of a large number of 
Trade Unions and Labour Party constitu- 
encies in recent months, and there may be 
a sizeable proportion of working-class 
members in CND, but, as Nicholas Walter 
and Don Arnott pointed out, it is the 
“refugees from politics” and youth which 
has supplied by far the largest quota of 
marchers and sitters. In other words, 
unilateralism and the style of life that has 
accompanied the movement has (even more 
so than in the movements of the Thirties) 
been based on middle-class protest, and the 
appeal to thousands of young pcople has 
been that it has provided an alternative 
style of life to the conventional middle- 
class patterns. It is, if you like, the revolt 
of Hoggart’s “ Uprooted and Anxious ’’: its 
importance (apart from specific demands) 
in that it emphasises the inadequacy of the 
established social institutions. I don't think 
that it follows that all you have to do is 
to extend the area of disenchantment: not 
all of the disenchanted are likely to follow 
a humanitarian cause, nor indeed any cause. 


The organisation 


But before thinking about using the 
CND-Committee of 100 movement to 
achieve a new political order, the organi- 
sation and techniques have to be examined 
much more critically. Perhaps because the 
members of both groups are mainly middle- 
class based, the power-relations within 
them are middle-class. John Papworth has 
mentioned “ oligarchic tendencies * in CND 
— but what about the Committee of 100? 


Take the marshalling. [I watched with 
horror at the big Trafalgar Square demon- 
stration as marshals denounced those stand- 
ing as if they were spoiling a game or were 
police agents. The pattern is close on the 
crypto-militarism of CND at Aldermaston. 
The policy-making of both bodies seems to 
bear closer resemblance to the TUC than 
to a new democratic form: the relations 
between CND and the Committee elaborate 
the point. Although the technique of pro- 
test may be relatively new to Britain, the 
machinery of the two bodies is not. 


Of course it can be argued that the 
unilateralist movement is still in embryonic 
form, therefore it has little scope for 
democratisation. Although I am not so 
sure about this argument, it does further 
indicate the predicament of whether uni- 
lateralism is to be the basis for a political 
organisation or a widely-based pressure- 
group. The chances of it effecting a new 
political breakthrough are largely answered 
by my earlier remarks. Unless it seriously 
attempts to set up the machinery that will 
systematically change political opinion in 
this country it will not be a pressure-group 
either. In contrast with the Campaign for 


Democratic Socialism, all the CND-based 
groups have made but the most paltry 
attempts to influence political action. While 
we sit in Whitehall, the establishment is 
reorganising its forces. 

But I think that the difficulties faced by 
CND are most manifest in its difficulty 
over having a clear policy. The argument 
over Aneurin Bevan’s role at Brighton is 
a case in point. Bevan’s argument, as far 
as I can make out, was not in terms of 
ends but means. He realised the complica- 
tions that would await a Labour Govern- 
ment committed to a policy outside NATO 
and wanted some room for manoeuvre. 
CND's role here should have been to keep 
up the pressure while realising that a 
Labour Party leader held views about 
the kind of future society that were 
significantly different to those of other 
leaders: what he did not have was a clear 
foreign policy. 


What he had was a policy relating to 
disengagement in Europe, based rather 
vaguely on the Rapacki plan. But it does 
seem to me to have included elements 
which are now completely missing from 
the Labour Party’s programme: specific 
suggestions of the kind of non-nuclear 
Europe that Bevan would like to have seen. 
There were concrete points for disagree- 
ment: today Cousins can disagree with 
Gaitskell on words, but, if John Freeman’s 
TV interview is a test of ideas, there is 
little difference in programme. 

What we have lost is twofold: a dis- 
cussion about policy ends (Gaitskell can 
merely say that unilateralism is a question 
of misconceived tactics) and a movement 
working on a political party. When Gait- 
skell said at Scarborough that he would 
“fight and fight again", he can little have 
thought that the result would be a push- 
over because of the disarray of the unilater- 
alists. 

It comes back to this: the role of the 
CND and the Committee of 100 has in- 
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Britain’s poverty line 


“¥¢ would be nice to take a little holiday to visit my sister and be able 
to pay her. She can’t put me up on her pension. But I can't manage 
that”. These are the words of a 76-year-old pensioner, one of nearly 
2,500,000 old people who are living near the poverty line set by National 
Assistance standards. It is quoted in a report by Dorothy Cole and John 
Utting entitled “the Economic Circumstances of Old People ”. 

Another report by John Lines (“National Assistance and National 
Prosperity ”) shows that families on low incomes have been particularly 
hard hit by rising prices because food and fuel prices have increased 


more than most others. 


creasingly become one of dealing in clichés. 
The press do this well enough without 
being given the thing on a plate. While 
the argument of what kind of society we 
want in Europe (let alone the world) with- 
out the Bomb has gone on spasmodically on 
the periphery of the two groups, it has not 
entered the parliamentary arena. Cousins 
still doesn’t know what disengagement or 
neutralism mean. And because we have 
been divided into marchers and sitters, we 
moan about the Labour Party on the one 
hand, or speculate on non-violent syndical- 
ism on the other, 

Urgently we have to reorganise ourselves 
and reconsider our objectives. In the light 
of the history of CND over the past two 
years, the discussions on the kind of new 
Political basis the movement will provide 
becomes so much poppycock. Nor, I think, 
does the indication in recent Peace News 
editorials that we may have a parallel with 
the American freedom riders and the pas- 
sive resisters in India bear much consider- 
ation: the kind of struggle we wage is on 
much more complicated issues than racial 
equality and independence. The Committee 
of 100 may generate a great deal of political 
thought, but it is doomed if it believes that 
its kind of action will bring about unilateral 
disarmament. 

No, the future of the peace movement 
depends on being able to provide practical 
opposition in a concrete situation. It must 
get away from gimmick attitudes and begin 
the real struggle for the political parties. 
While the notion of independent candidates 
has some attractive features, it seems to me 
to be playing into the hands of the heir- 
archy of the Labour Party. It virtually 
tells Gaitskell that the Labour Party has 
been given up, and that CND believes that 
it can win the electorate. But there is not 
the slightest piece of evidence that Gaitskell 
will be influenced by a large independent 
candidate's poll. Indeed, we will seem to 
be taking The Guardian's advice and leav- 
ing the Party. If the Party throws us out, 
the position would be different: but some 
of us are still inside. 


The argument 

The kind of concrete situation is one in 
which a live pressure group is working 
within the party in an attempt to capture 
the important seats as well as_ the 
machinery; which is constantly bringing dis- 
cussions on the implications of unilateralism 
to the party’s and the public’s notice, which 
has an advertising campaign that is more 
than advertisement for meetings, and which 
is using all the existing media of com- 
munication (including the unions) for 
public education. The Committee of 100 
has failed largely because it has not brought 
the argument through. Its actions appear 
as totally irrelevant to the argument: a 
nihilism of protest. 

With this we havc to be clear on the aims 
of CND. At times we seem to be saying 
that Britain, at all costs, must get rid of its 
Bombs. The cost might include the growth 
of nuclear arms race in Europe. In fact it 
is imperative that our demand for unilater- 
alism must always be coupled with a clear 
argument on the reasons why we think that 
it will bring about a halt to the nuclear 
race. And the kind of action that we take 
must be linked to disengagement for all 
Europe. Thus the future of CND and the 
anti-nuclear movement should hinge, not 
so much on its being the most extreme 
opposition, but the most effective. And it 
seems to me that the most effective way is 
to have CND representatives in the con- 
ference-chamber who are able to put for- 
ward convincing counterproposals to the 
NATO myth-makers, 

All the discussion about a new political 
basis not only ignores all the evidence of 
political history but leads into a corner an 
argument that might well be in the open. 
The discussion on neutralism is at present 
inhibited by the stunts of the Committee 
of 100: we need a greater degree of 
political education within the movement. In 
public we must seriously contest the 
leadership of the Labour Party and produce 
the total political awareness and challenge 
to the basis of our society (which the Com- 
mittee of 100 seems to imply) or CND will 
not be worth the frustration it has caused. 
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INCE the Committee of 100 finds 
itself labelled as “ anarchist” from 
quarters as far apart as the Daily 
Telegraph and Mr. Kingsley Martin, 
and since its techniques derive from 
the most anarchistic aspects of 
Gandhi’s experience, it is not in- 
appropriate to look from = an 
avowedly anarchist point of view at 
the future of the Committee, especi- 
ally as the whole tendency of the 
dialogue on the Committee’s future 
which has been going on in the 
columns of Peace News since last 
August has been not to ask what the 
next move should be, but to try to 
fit the campaign into a general and 
wider philosophy. 

I have to begin with a definition, and will 
use the one which Kropotkin wrote for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 

“ Anarchism, from the Greek, mean- 
ing ‘contrary to authority’ is the 
name given to a principle or theory 
of life and conduct under which 
society is conceived without govern- 


ment-—-harmony in such a_ society 
being obtained, not by submission 
to law, or by obedience to any 


authority, but by free agreements con- 
cluded between the various groups, 
territorial and professional, freely con- 
stituted for the sake of production and 
consumption, as also for the satisfac- 
tion of the infinite variety of needs and 
aspirations of a civilised being . . .” 
and so on. Elsewhere he observes that 
“Tt seeks the most complete develop- 
ment of individuality combined with the 
highest degree of voluntary association 
in all its aspects, in all possible degrees, 
for all imaginable purposes; ever modi- 
fied associations which carry in them- 
selves the elements of their durability 
and constantly assume new forms which 
answer best the multiple aspirations of 


all.” 
* 


He is describing, not a Utopia, since he 
envisages continual change, but a 
social aim-—-the replacing of govern- 
ment by voluntary association and of the 
state by society, and he sees the con- 
flict between these two modes of human 
organisation as a permanent aspect of 
the human condition: “All through the 
history of our civilisation two traditions 
have faced one another: the Roman 
tradition and the popular tradition; the 


imperialist tradition and the federal 
tradition; the authoritarian and the 
libertarian.” Another anarchist thinker, 


Gustav Landauer, carried this line of 
thought a stage further, declaring that 
the state is not something which can be 
destroyed by a revolution, but is rather 
“a condition, a certain relationship be- 
tween human beings, a mode of human 
behaviour: we destroy it by contracting 
other relationships, by behaving 
differently.” 

The lives of men and communities are a 
series of choices between these two 
modes of behaviour: the state, authority, 
hierarchy on the one hand, and society, 
community, mutual aid, on the other. 
Gierke called these two opposing prin- 
ciples those of domination and free asso- 
ciation, Jayaprakash Narayan in India, 
calls them rajniti and lokniti, state 
politics and people politics. The Jewish 
philosopher Martin Buber calls them the 
political principle and the social principle, 
embodied in the state and society respec- 
tively, and he also makes the very 
important observation that the strength 
of one is the measure of the weakness 
of the other: that there is in fact an 
inverse correlation between them. If we 
want to weaken the state we must 
strengthen society. (Totalitarians of all 
kinds realise this; which is why they 
invariably seek to destroy those social 
institutions which they cannot dominate.) 


* 


Buber calls the degree in which the social 
principle is developed, the community 
content of a society, and he observes 
that the political principle maintains its 
supremacy because of what he calls the 
“latent external crisis’. The fact, he says, 
“that every people feels itself threatened 
by the others gives the state its definitive 


It 


It 


unifying power; it depends upon the 
instinct of self-preservation of society 
itself; the latent external crisis enables it 
when necessary to get the upper hand in 
internal crises.” 

was a similar reasoning that led Simone 
Weil to declare that “the great error of 
nearly all studies of war, an error into 
which all socialists have fallen, has been 


if we are forced to conclude that the 
same coercive power which controls 
national law and order is responsible for 
the threat to world peace and survival? 
What if we are driven to see war and the 
threat of war as implicit in the nature of 
government and the state, to conclude 
in fact that war is the trade of govern- 
ments, the health of the state? 


THE FUTURE OF THE COMMITTEE OF 160 


to consider war as an episode in foreign 
politics, when it is especially an act of 
interior politics, and the most atrocious 
act of all.” For just as Marx found that 
in the era of unrestrained capitalism, 
competition between employers, knowing 
no other weapon than the exploitation of 
the workers, was transformed into a 
struggle of each employer against his own 
workmen, and ultimately of the entire 


An 


employing class against their employees, 
so the state uses war and the threat of 
war as a weapon against its own popula- 
tion. Since, Simone Weil concluded, “ the 
directing apparatus has no other way of 


If we are impotent about the Bomb it is 


because we are impotent about every- 
thing else, and we are powerless precisely 
because we have surrendered our power 
over our own destinies, and if we are ever 
to get it back we need to start thinking 
about a different kind of politics rather 
than to see the issue in constitutional or 
electoral terms. This is why I agree with 
Douglas Stuckey’s contribution to the 
discussion: ‘‘ To attempt nuclear disarma- 
ment as an isolated political endeavour 
is futile; to attempt it through a 
thoroughly bureaucratic and  unsym- 
pathetic organisation such as the Labour 
Party seems nonsense. To go to jail as a 
moral gesture against war and then walk 
the streets canvassing for a George Brown 
or a Woodrow Wyatt is positively schizo- 
phrenic.” I think it as futile to think 
of transforming the Labour Party as to 


anarchist 


fighting the enemy than by sending its 
own soldiers, under compulsion, to their 
death-—the war of one state against an- 
other state resolves itself into a war of 
the state and the military apparatus 
against its own army,” and we can add, 
in the days of total war, against its own 
people. 

doesn't Jook like this of course, if you 
are part of the directing apparatus, cal- 
culating what proportion of the popula- 
tion you can afford to lose in an atomic 
attack (just as the American Government 
is calculating), but it does look like this 
if you are a part of the expendable 
population—unless you identify your own 
unimportant carcase with the state 
apparatus—as millions do. 


Randolph Bourne, the man who defined 


war as the health of the state, explained 
this apparent paradox in a memorable 
passage : 

“The State is the organisation of the 
herd to act offensively or defensively 
against another herd similarly organ- 
ised. The more terrifying the occasion 
for defence, the closer will become 
the organisation and the more coercive 
the influence upon each member of the 
herd. War sends the current of pur- 
pose and activity flowing down to the 
Jowest level of the herd, and to its 
remotest branches. 

“All the activities of society are 
linked together as fast as possible to 
this central purpose of making a mili- 
tary offensive or a military defence, and 
the State becomes what in peacetime it 
has vainly struggled to become—the 
inexorable arbiter and determinant of 
men’s businesses and attitudes and 
opinions. The slack is taken up, the 
cross-currents fade out, and the nation 
moves lumberingly and slowly, but 
with ever accelerated speed and inte- 
gration, towards the great end, towards 
that peacefulness of being at war...” 


Now how do we apply this way of looking 


at society and the state to the current 
discussion of the future of the Committee 
of 100? The first thing that we notice, 
as I have suggested, is that the discussion 
has been on this kind of topic, and not 
on the question of what exactly is the 
Committee’s next move—the next demon- 
stration of direct action or civil disobe- 
dience—but has been a search for a 
philosophical basis for what the editor 
calls “new politics.” Some of the parti- 
cipants have been impatient of this 
examination of first principles. John 
Adamson for instance wrote, ‘Our prime 
object is survival, not Utopia”, and 
Malcolm Elliott declared: ‘‘ We are not 
concerned with anarchism, we are con- 
cerned with survival; with the establish- 
ment of world peace not the destruction 
of national law and order.” But what 


campaign in by-elections on the issue of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, for both 
ideas fai] to grasp the nature of political 
parties and of governments. (Can you 
conceive of an ND government, with an 


view 


ND Minister of War—pledged presum- 
ably to conventional weapons like V2s 
and Napalm-—-or an ND Home Secretary 
jailing keep-the-Bomb sit-downers?) 


There is plenty of room in the CND for 


people who see the function of the 
campaign as a whole to be a pressure 
group in the Labour Party, or for fight- 
ing by-elections, or for changing the 
minds of the non-elected defence policy- 
makers in Whitehall. There is room for 
them in the CND without bothering a 
professedly radical body like the Com- 
mittee with such policies, For if politi- 
cal permeation is in fact the desirable 
tactic, has the Committee of 100 any 
separate rdle to play from the CND as 
a whole? 


Of the many articles in Peace News on 


what this role should be, the one (apart 
from Ralph Schoenman's which I liked 
for its passion, and Nicholas Walter’s for 
its sobriety) with which I felt the 
greatest sympathy, was that of Peter 
Cadogan on “The Politics of Direct 
Action ** (November 17). He was talking, 
it seemed to me, pure anarchism!— 
except when he came to his hobby-horse, 
the new party. Cadogan, like many of 
us, sees the embryo rank-and-file move- 
ment in industry as the Committee's 
natural and indispensable ally, and 
declares that: 

“Direct action assumes the possi- 
bility of a make-it-yourself . political 
future common to us all. The em- 
bryonic elements of its construction 
are all around us. In the past these 
elements have been regarded as an- 
cillary to parliamentary politics. In 
future the position is to be reversed. 
The ad hoc body, the voluntary asso- 
ciation, the functional decentralised 
unit democratically conducted—these 
are legion and are the germs of the 
direct democracy of the future.” 

Although one reader regards this as a 
“ pipe-dream ”, it is a point of view which 
makes sense to me—with the reservation 
that democracy means whatever people 
choose to mean by it. One of the charac- 
teristics of the Committee of 100 is that 
it is not a democratic body in the accepted 
sense. John Morris in his contribution 
to Peace News (October 6) notes this 
point, observing its “instinctive rejection 
of the apparatus of indirect democracy-— 
a hierarchy of elected officers, executive, 


branches—and its groping towards a 
workable form of direct democracy ”. 
We have, he notes, “rejected election, 
because it rests upon a theoretical assump- 
tion that gifted persons are naturally few, 
and the business of the less capable mass 
is to choose them out, and offload its 
responsibilities upon them. In practice, 
election tends to inflame competition 
among individuals for honour and pre- 
cedence, to exaggerate personal and ideo- 
ogical differences ”. 


The same point is made by Don Arnott 


when he warns us against thinking in 
terms of “capturing” the Labour Party 
or the unions by fiddling with the organi- 
sation machines, chasing paper majorities, 
and neglecting the fact that organisation 
is now quite useless unless it is built 
around people whose significance is that 
they are individuals, not cogs or votes. 


* 


The Committee of 100, functional, tempor- 


ary, experimental, and based not on the 
formal democratic principle of votes, 
membership cards and so on, but on that 
of letting the people who are willing to 
undertake the work get on with it, is in a 
way a model of the kind of organisation 
we should be building in every field of 
life as the expression of the social prin- 
ciple in opposition to the political 
principle. 


In terms of the specific aims of the Com- 


mittee I am not in the short run optim- 
istic. Surrounded by the apathy, conform- 
ism and the lack of independent thought 
and action, which our surrender to the 
political principle. has brought about, 
how can we be optimistic about the hope 
of preventing governments from making 
war on peoples? But after all the Com- 
mittee is only 18 months old. and the 
campaign for nuclear disarmament as a 
whole is only five years old, apart from 
the small core of militant war resisters 
who were its nucleus just as they were 
the nucleus of the Direct Action Com- 
mittee and the Committee of 100. You 
can’t transform the whole basis of people's 
thought and action overnight. What might 
without disparagement be called the “ sub- 
lime folly” of the Committee is that it 
has acted as though a revolutionary situa- 
tion existed, in an actual situation of 
complete complacency. And it may well 
be that this is the most effective way of 
cracking the complacent crust. 


In the long run I am optimistic. For though 


the effect of the Committee’s activities on 
the structure of power and authority have 
been nil, I think its effect on its own sup- 
porters has been very great and is grow- 


By 
COLIN 
WARD 


ing. It is already a cliché to say that the 
anti-Bomb campaign is the only social 
or political movement today which is 
gaining the support of the young. Obvi- 
ously “the Bomb” jis in this context 
shorthand for a whole range of discon- 
tents with our mass society. I think that 
our task is to subvert the young—and not 
to lead them to suppose that they will 
accomplish anything by seeking a major- 
ity in this party or that, or by starting 
or supporting some new party. All 
governments have a vested interest in 
war and war preparation, and the only 
hope of preventing them from pursuing 
war policies is by facing them with an 
unreliable public. 


Years ago, during the last war, Alex Com- 


fort wrote of a Maquis of the peace to 
“undermine the calf-like obedience which 
made possible 1914 and 1939... . Up 
till now, it has been an article of pride 
among English politicians that the public 
would shove its head into any old noose 
they might show it—unflinching, stead- 
fast patriotism, unshakeable morale, 
obedience and an absence of direct 
action.”” Now, many years later—perhaps 
it is too late—we can see the first glim- 
merings of responsibility and disobedi- 
ence, and we can see that the task of the 
Committee of 100 is a part of a larger 
task: that of turning the mass society 
into a mass of societies. 


HUH! 


Anderson Ganyile, seen here in handcuffs, acted as official interpreter to 
the Pondos’ legal representative, Mr. R. I. Arenstein, who is forbidden 


access to the territory by the South African Government. 
Photo: Eli Weinberg, Camera Press 
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When New Guinea 


becomes Indonesian 


By Roy Sherwood 


"INHE real trouble in the Pacific, North 
of Australia and West of the inter- 
national date line, will begin when 
Western New Guinea has become 
Indonesian. 

First, let us look at what happened last 
week, A sensational report, on January 
16, that the Dutch had repulsed an Indo- 
nesian invasion attempt off the Southern 
coast of New Guinea in the region of the 
Buru Mountains was soon discovered to 
have been a wild exaggeration, due prob- 
ably to President Sukarno’s repeated re- 
cent threats that force was now to be used 
to take over “ West Irian” from the 
obdurate Dutch. 

What had really happened was that Dutch 
naval patrol forces had sunk one (of two 
or three) Indonesian motor torpedo boats 
carrying a group of armed men towards 
the coastline in one of the frequent efforts 
to infiltrate agitators and resistance men 
against the Dutch administration. At- 
tempts of the same kind, not always un- 
successful, have been going on for many 
months, and this particular one would 
almost certainly not have become {front- 
page news if the Indonesians had not just 
previously announced the recruitment of 
volunteers to assemble in South Celebes 
for the coming military operations against 
Dutch-held Western New Guinea, 

The announcement came itself as a sur- 
prise to practically every observer of 
international affairs because it had already 
become plain that the Indonesian claim 
to sovercignty over Western New Guinea 
stood on the point of success, not more 
than a few months at most off formal 
recognition, subject only---and that only 


HAVE YOU BEEN | 
TO THE 
‘PEACE? YET? 


Q. What is it? 


A. It’s the non-violence and uni- 
lateral disarmament café. 
All. profits to peace move- 
ments. It’s open 7.45 a.m. 
to 2.30 p.m. 6.45 p.m. to 
1.30 a.m. Sunday to Friday. 
Saturday only from 7.45 a.m. 
to 2.30 p.m. 

Q. Where is it? 

A. Ah! It’s at 457 Fulham Road, 
S.W.10, Nr. Finborough Rd. 


Come and have a ‘sittingburger’ 
and meet your friends there 


perhaps—to a short transitional period of 
United Nations immixture. Why then 
military preparations and threats ? 


The only answer which makes sense is that 
President Sukarno wants the Indonesian 
people to gain the impression of a victory 
scored over the Dutch by the Republic’s 
power, threatened if not actually used. 
For as far as the military situation is con- 
cerned, to say nothing of United Nations 
unwillingness to let it come to war be- 
tween Indonesia and the Netherlands, 
neither side to the dispute can do much. 
The local Dutch forces in and around 
Western New Guinea are too few to hold 
out for more than a very short time 
against any full-scale invasion; and the 
Indonesians, whether they recruit 1,000 or 
5,000,000 men, lack adequate shipping to 
transport troops and equipment to even 
one point of attack, Iet alone the many 
diversified ones necessary for more than 
a strictly localised success. What we may 
conclude therefore is that the greater part 
of all the threats and announcements is 
cold war strategy and tactical manceuvring. 

‘There is no reason to doubt that Nether- 
lands New Guinea will have become 
Indonesia's West Irian before long. But 
the change-over will not mean that there 
will be no further cause for anxiety about 
trends and events in that part of the 
world. 

For more than 12 years Dutch obstinacy in 
holding on to Western New Guinea has 
provided President Sukarno with the pro- 
paganda point without which even the 
endlessly patient Indonesians would not 
have gone on tolerating the fantastic in- 
competence and large-scale minor corrup- 
ubility of the republican administration. 
As in Hitler’s Germany, when everything 
unsatisfactory was the Jews’ fault, so up 
to the present day everything that is 
wrong with life in Indonesia is the fault 
of the wicked Dutch. The extension of 
the Republic’s sovereignty over Western 
New Guinea will mean that the area of 
incompetence has been enormously in- 
creased without the ready appearance of 
so convenient a new scapegoat as Holland. 

One probability, therefore, is that other 
“external” points of dissatisfaction will 
be discovered, another that the old con- 
federative movement against centralised 
government by Jakarta may again become 
active. The outside world, too, will want 
to fish in the troubled waters. The West 
and Communist China will be brought 
into plain competition about which of the 
two can help best—and influence most. 
None of this means that the Dutch régime 
in Western New Guinea should continue. 
Tt only means that if it had been given up 
10 years ago worries soon to come would 
by this time have become troubles of the 
past. 
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KIDNAPPED PONDO LEADER 


TO CLAIM 


Peace News reporter 


ANDERSON GANYILE, the 26- 

years-old Pondo leader, has now 
been released by the South African 
Government; but two of his friends, 
Singleton Ganyile and Mohlovoa 
Mtseko, who were arrested at the same 
time, have still not been brought pub- 
licly to court. 


Ganyile disappeared from his political 
refuge at Qacha’s Nek, Basutoland, last 
August. After his disappearance Ganyile 
sent a note to his friends in Basutoland say- 
ing that he had been kidnapped by six 
South African policemen in an over-the- 
border raid. This note formed the basis of 
the application by his uncle to the Supreme 
Court which eventually resulted in Ganyile 
being brought to trial. : 


He appeared in the utmost secrecy before 
Mr. A. Grobbelaar on December 22, and 
appeared publicly in the Umtata Magis- 
trate’s Court on January 5, and was re- 
manded. When he reappeared in the court 
on January 19 he was released and per- 
mitted to return to Basutoland; the allega- 
tions of attempted murder and incitement to 
murder were dropped. Ganyile himself is 
planning to claim damages from the South 


DAMAGES 


African Minister of Justice for wrongful 
arrest and detention. 

When it became known that Ganyile had 
been kidnapped by South African police 
various organisations in South Africa and 
in London demanded that the British author- 
itics should investigate immediately the alle- 
gations of kidnapping. MPs raised the 
matter in the House of Commons; anti- 
apartheid demonstraters picketed the hotel 
where Eric Louw, the Minister of External 
Affairs, stayed while in London on his way 
to South Africa from the UN, and deputa- 
tions had discussions with Mr. Bernard 
Braine of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. Patrick Duncan, editor of the South 
African Liberal and non-racial paper, Con- 
tact, approached the British Embassy with- 
out success, although he had evidence of the 
kidnapping. 

* 


But the British Government refused to 
take action against the incursion of South 
African police into a British Protectorate. 
The South African Department of Justice, 
however, has now explained that the police 
crossed the border without knowing they 
had done so on a misty night, and admitted 
that it had been established that Ganyile 
was arrested “ within the border of Basuto- 
land.” Mr. Louw conveyed to the British 
Ambassador his regrets that the incident had 
occurred. 
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INDEPENDENT OF IDEOLOGICAL BLOCS 


African trades unionists 


meet 


in Dakar 


FROM PIERRE MARTIN 


FYORTY-ONE trade union organisa- 

tions from 30 African states met at 
Dakar from January 9—-14 to set up 
the African Confederation of Trade 
Unions. 

Although benefitting from the help given 
by the Sencgal Government (the President 
of Senegal, Mamdou Dia, presided over the 
opening session and the meetings were held 
in the Foreign Office) the delegates seemed 
determined to remain quite independent of 
governments, and above all from ideological 


blocs. The absence of the trade unions 
from the Casablanca Group (Egypt, 
Morocco, Algeria, Guinea, Ghana and 


Mali), though not desired, gave the confer- 
ence its air of unanimity and certainly made 
possible the adoption of a resolution con- 
demning both capitalism and Communism. 


* 


However, the possibility of the revolu- 
tionary trade unions joining the Confedcra- 
tion one day and making it a true Pan- 
African Organisation which would be 
formed on a continent-wide basis in the 
African labour movement, is not ruled out. 

I had transmitted through a Sencgalese 
delegate the suggestion of a “ general strike 
for peace” advocated by the New York 
Committee for a “ general strike.” But it 
was not taken up; it seems likely that if 
this proposition had come from anywhere 
else but New York (or Moscow) it would 
have received more consideration. 

The resolutions adopted show, however, 
that African trade unionists are conscious 
of the importance of peace if the standard 
of living of this under-developed continent 
is to be improved. 

The Conference called for peaceful co- 
existence between peoples; for their colla- 
boration in the struggle to combat illiteracy 
and to raise the standard of living of the 
Afro-Asian countries. It called also for an 
end to the arms race and the banning of 
nuclear tests in all parts of the world, and 
in particular French atomic tests in Africa. 
(Here the influence of the international pro- 
test team against the French tests in the 
Sahara two years ago could be discerned.) 

The Conference endorsed a strong pro- 


test against the use of NATO arms in 
Algeria and Angola, and voted for breaking 
off diplomatic relations with the South 
African Government. In addition it came 
out for setting a time limit to all forms of 
colonialism and political activity based on 
belief in racial superiority, 


After deciding to set up the headquarters 
of the organisation in Dakar, the delegates 
elected a very representative steering com- 
mittee: Ahmed Tlili of Tunisia as Presi- 
dent, Abdoulaye Ba of Senegal and Borha 
of Nigeria as Vice-Presidents, Tom Mboya 
from Kenya, Jaméla from Southern Rhode- 
sia, Ranaivo of Madagascar, André Bo 
Boliko (Congo-Leopoldville) and Gilbert 
Pongault (Congo-Brazzaville). 


It is worth mentioning one other delegate 
from Senegal, Waguc, who suggested that 
the next Conference of African Heads of 
State at Lagos should sign a Pact of African 
military neutrality. In the corridors I had 
discussions with several delegates on the 
usefulness of the World Peace Brigade in 
this sort of perspective. 


| COMMITTEE OF 100 


£5,000 appeal 
£334 received to date 


Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service, 3.30 p.m., Sunday, January 28 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross 


Discourse : Stuart Morris 


(General Secretary, PPU) 


“1 renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 
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Petrol 


AT the end of a dull year, Lindsay 
Anderson’s Royal Court production 
of Max Frisch’s The Fire Raisers 
comes as a reminder of what vital 
theatre is really about. Anderson 
has taken a play that most British 
directors would have reduced to an 
amusing but over-long joke, and has 
presented it as a concrete image of 
our own situation. In doing so, he 
has outraged some of those critics 
who see the theatre—even the avant- 
garde theatre-——as a mildly stimulat- 
ing evening’s entertainment. 


The Fire Rane sts at first sight, an obvious 
play. (So, for that matter, is much of 
Brecht). It is the story of Biedermann, 
a prosperous businessman, who has made 
his money by swindling his assistant and 
driving him to suicide, and who lives 
comfortably in a town plagued by 
arsonists, He is reading about them in 
the paper when a charming thug, who 
claims to be an ex-wrestler just out of 
prison, comes into the room and _ half- 
bullies, half-ingratiates his way, first to 
a good meal, and then to a bed in the 
attic, where he soon instals a friend and 
a pile of drums which, he assures Bierder- 


Lindsay Anderson's Royal Court pro- 
duction of Max Frisch’s “The Fire 
Raisers” is, says Albert Hunt, “as 
exciting a play as we are likely to see 
in London this year.” From left to 
right: James Booth as Eisenring, Colin 
Blakely (Schmitz), Doris Hare (Babette 
Biedermann) and Alfred Marks 
(Biedermann) Photo: David Sim, Observer 
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Examining the Soviet economy 


The Soviet Economy, by Alec Nove 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.). 


MPHIS is a valuable and disheartening 
~~ book. Valuable because in a con- 
densed and fairly straightforward way 
it presents an outline of how one of 
the world’s two great economic systems 
works—information previously only 
available to specialists. Disheartening 
because it shows that over 40 years 
after the first socialist revolution the 
resultant economy can be described 
for a capitalist-conditioned readership 
without any major differences in the 
values or objectives of the two systems 
having to be explained. Of course 
Mr. Nove could have left out the 
ethics because “economics is a science” 
and ethics is outside its proper area of 
concern. But there is some evidence 
in the book that he is not that sort 
of extremist. 


Similarity of systems 


Not only was it unnecessary to distinguish 
between the values of the two systems; from 
time to time Mr. Nove draws our attention 
to their similarity, for example: “We are 
concerned here not with ‘capitalist’ 
characteristics, but with general rules of 
government and bureaucracy, and with the 
general tendency of human beings to seek 
personal gain, moral approbation or pro- 
motion, and to take responsibility for the 
sector or area with which they may be 


When you write to a bookseller for 
a book reviewed or advertised in 


Peaee News 
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the date of the PEACE NEWS 


notice—similarly when you call at 
your bookshop and when you ask 
your library to get hold of a new 
book for you. The information is 


useful to them, and to PEACE 


NEWS. 


entrusted, rather than to concern them- 
selves with a ‘general good’ which they 
can only obscurely apprehend.” 


THe Soviet Economy certainly adds 
weight to the technocrat, “ managerial re- 
volution” view that the two societies are 
basically very similar, and likely to grow 
more rather than less alike. We are told 
the influence of ideology on Soviet econo- 
mic policy has declined. There is much 
evidence that key decisions are taken in 
a way growing more and more remote from 
the influence of the majority of people. 
And the economic problems of the two 
systems become more alike: in the East 
scarcity lessens and more attention can be 
given to choice; while in the West a new 
pre-occupation with economic growth 
develops as a reaction to the erratic growth 
under capitalism in contrast to the steadier 
and more rapid performance of the Soviet 
economy. 


Yet it would be quite wrong to conclude 
that the two cconomies will grow more 
alike. Even if we just look at the allocation 
of resources and consumer choice there 
are wide differences in the location of 
economic power and in the patterns of 
income and wealth distribution. This means 
that the way prices are administered in 
each system will have very different results. 
Very broadly, social priorities can flourish 
more luxuriously in a Soviet-style economy 
than in a capitalist one; and human needs 
can hold their own more easily against 
the encroachment of wants stimulated by 
advertising, which in a capitalist economy 
is designed to increase profits rather than 
meet the needs of the consumers. 


Democratic pressures 


The systems will also grow less alike 
because of the different effects of demo- 
cratic pressures on their evolution. Demo- 
cracy will have a greater effect on the 
Soviet system, where at present it is re- 
latively weakest, than it wik ..ave on 
Western capitalist systems. Robert Michels 
drew attention to the way in which the 
basic principles proclaimed by the labour 
movement and the improved economic 
status of the masses would, in opposition 


to the will of the leaders, encourage free 
enquiry and help counteract oligarchic 
tendencies. When Mr, Khrushchev pro- 
claims: ‘All for society"; “every Soviet 
citizen should take an active part in the 
management of public affairs’; “not pro- 
duction for the sake of production but 
production for the sake of man”; “ Com- 
munists reject the ethics of bourgeois 
society where the concept of ‘mine’ is 
supreme ”, etc. etc., he is helping to create 
demands for new values and laying the 
foundation of a different ethical structure. 
On the other hand when Mr. Khrushchev 
argues “be realistic in politics . . . take 
people as they are ... if the working 
people are not materially interested then 
no plans will be of any avail” he fits in 
neatly to the “general rules” which Mr. 
Nove thinks are unchangeable, but which 
will adapt and change, partly in response 
to the socialist and democratic texts with 
which Mr. Khrushchev intersperses his 
bureaucratic and technocratic sermons. 


Role of the Party 


If Mr. Nove has nothing to say on 
social ethics, on what socialism is or could 
be, and on the nature of the transition to 
such a different social system, he has much 
to say of importance to those who want 
to understand the economy of the Soviet 
Union. The book has three parjs. The 
first, mainly descriptive, deals with the 
structure of the Soviet economy and parti- 
cularly with the relationship between enter- 
prises and the planning authorities. The 
vital role of the Communist Party is ex- 
plained. For example: 


“No significant economic appointment, 
whoever is nominally responsible for 
making it, can in fact be made without 
at the very least the approval of a Party 
committee. In all important instances 
this involves the Central Committee 
cadres department, which controls the 
employment of Party members above 
the lowest levels. Knowledge that this 
is so inevitably affects the behaviour 
patterns of all state or economic 
officials.” 


It is not therefore surprising that in the 
second section, which deals with “ Prob- 


lems”, the attitude of Party officials is 
suggested as an obstacle when the pos- 
sibility of economic reforms to supplant 
partially administrative decision by price 
mechanism is discussed. The many ex- 
amples in this section of how target plan- 
ning produces waste and discourages 
flexibility, including technological flexibi- 
lity, are very interesting. Paraphrasing 
Dickens, Mr. Nove says that for managers 
and party officials responsible for over-ful- 
filling the Plan it is a case of “99.9 per 
cent—misery; 100 per cent—happiness! ” 
Thus they prefer statistical success gained 
by over-producing shoddy goods to raising 
quality at the possible cost of failing to 
reach the target. Of course the forms of 
“misery” vary, ranging from death or 
imprisonment to public disgrace, an attack 
in Krokodil, or demotion, and further 
down to a mere failure to get promotion or 
a mention in the Honours List. The willing- 
ness of a manager to take risks will depend 
on the likely penalties for failure, and he 
will take more risks if quality and other 
criteria are also introduced as a means of 
Measuring performance. 


The third section of the book, dealing 
with “Concepts and Ideas”, is the least 
successful. Mr. Nove had perhaps become 
a little dizzy with his success so far when 
he attempted to deal in twenty pages with 
recent theoretical disputes in Soviet econo- 
mics. A short assessment of the performance 
of the Soviet economy in comparison with 
Western economies and as a model for 
under-developed economies closes the 
book. 


Spending on arms 


One question which readers of Peace 
News would like discussed is left out: are 
there tendencies in the Soviet economy 
which encourage spending on arms, in the 
same way as Marxists (and others) argue 
that developed capitalist economies turn to 
war preparations to solve economic prob- 
lems? There is a very small clue that war 
Preparations offend against the values of the 
Soviet system more than they do against 
ours. Here we are taxed for “ Defence”. 
Mr. Nove tells us that one of the most 
distinguished Soviet economists has recently 
suggested that their expenditures be grouped 
in what he calls “the annihilation fund ”, 
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mann, are full of petrol. As the two of 
them scatter cotton-waste about the floor, 
and lay a lot of fuses, Biedermann joins, 
with increasing unease, in the laughter. 
Finally, he tries to appease them by 
inviting them to a goose supper. They 
borrow his matches (“ Surely,” he says 
to his wife, “if they were really fire- 
raisers they would have their own 
matches”) and burn his house down. As 
the town goes up in flames, a chorus of 
firemen affirms that this is not the result 
of fate, but of men’s own decisions. All 
eould have been prevented, 


is obviously possible to take all this as 
a parable about the middle-class and 
Hitler, particularly since an epilogue (left 
out at the Royal Court) shows Bieder- 
mann in hell and comments ironically 
en post-war prosperity. Lindsay Ander- 
son has made the play much more 
complex and immediate by projecting a 
mushroom cloud over the final explosion 
—and Bamber Gascoigne, in The Spec- 
tator, has accused him of “a monstrously 
dishonest distortion of the play’s mean- 
ing." “The parable,” Bamber Gascoigne 
writes, ‘bears no relation to the modern 
debate about defence and the deterrent. 
: Art should be political in the 
broadest sense of the word, but to make 
a case by distorting half an author’s 
work is the type of trick which artists 
usually associate with politicians.” 


DIGESTIBLE SIZE 


This is, I think, a good example of how 


liberal-minded criticism can reduce an 
uncomfortable work of art to a more 
digestible size. For if The Fire Raisers 
is simply about the German middle-class, 
we can sit back, amused and _ self- 
nghteously indignant, without feeling that 
we are in any way involved. And in 
that case, as Bamber Gascoigne suggests 
elsewhere in his article, the play is heavy- 
handed and obvious. 


don’t believe that The Fire Raisers works 
im this way at all. It is not just an 
allegory that can be explained away in 
terms of Hitler. On the contrary, it is a 
profoundly disturbing image of the forces 
in human beings that have made possible 
both Hitler and the Bomb. (in this con- 
mection it is interesting that Max Frisch 
approved of the Royal Court production 
when he saw it recently.) 


The Fire Raisers has, as its central image, 


It 


a mian who denies reality. Biedermann 
knows the fire raisers exist; he knows 
that fire destroys. But he knows these 
facts as abstractions. He can’t connect 
knowledge with experience. And so he 
is unable to believe that these men are 
the fire raisers he has read about, even 
when everything about them assures him 
that they are. This, he feels, can’t pos- 
sibly be happening to him. 


CONCRETE FORM 


is this failure to connect that Alan Tagg, 
with his set, and Lindsay Anderson, by 
his direction, have translated into con- 
crete form, Take, for instance, the set. 
Most of the stage is taken up by Bieder- 
mann’s opulent drawing room, but in 
one corner, above the room, Alan Tagg 
has built the skeleton of an attic—a 
door, a skylight and a bed. This attic, 
bare when we first see it, soon becomes 
an arsenal. Jt is crammed with the 
petrol drums and littered with cotton- 
waste, fuses and detonators. These objects 
of destruction stand in pointed contrast 
to the objects in the room below: a 
polished table, a rich candelabra, white 


damask table linen, cut glass, silver 
finger-bowls .. . Alan Tagg faces us with 
a visual image of our own society: 


comfort and security married to total 
destruction. It is funny and frightening. 
And so is the way Lindsay Anderson 
shows us, concretely, Biedermann’s re- 
fusal to see what is in front of his eyes. 


There are two moments which are, I think, 


particularly telling. One comes when 
Biedermann is planning the supper party. 
He tells the maid to take away the table 
cloth. His guests won’t be used to 
luxuries like that and he wants them to 
feel at home. As the table is stripped, 


LIONEL 


Alfred Marks, who plays Biedermann 
and looks like Macmillan, strokes the 
table-top affectionately. ‘‘ That's better,” 
he says. “Just plain, simple wood.” The 
effect is superb: for the table he is 
stroking is ornate and highly polished, a 
beautiful piece of furniture which could 
not remotely be called plain and simple. 


The other moment is when Biedermann is 


confronted by the widow of the man he 
has driven to suicide. Bamber Gascoigne 
describes this whole episode of Knecht- 
ling’s death as almost a piece of short- 
hand. But taken, not as part of a parable. 
‘but as a dramatic image, the scene be- 
comes very moving. 


POETIC EFFECT 


For just as Biedermann is aware that fire 


burns, but never imagines it burning his 
house, so he knows that Knechtling has 
put his head in the gas oven, but can’t 
realise what this means. He responds 
conventionally by sending a big wreath—- 
which, ironically, is delivered to himself 
by mistake during the supper party—-but 
he is never even aware of Widow Knecht- 
ling as a person. And this lack of aware- 
ness is brilliantly communicated. As 
Biedermann rushes round preparing for 
dinner, the widow sits black and silent 
in the middle of the stage, then gets up 
and goes wordlessly away. It is a poetic 
effect, and works at a much deeper level 
than simple “social significance”. 


Alfred Marks’ very funny performance 
underlines this refusal to see. He wanders 
through the play trying hard to be one 
of the boys. He stands surrounded by 
petrol drums mildly protesting about the 
noise at night. (They promise him it 
won't happen again). He walks into the 
attic absent-mindedly smoking a cigar, 
hurriedly puts it out when he is politely 
advised to do so, and then tries to 
pretend he is only joining in a joke. He 
ingratiatingly holds a detonator while one 
of the fire raisers lays a fuse. He forces 
himself to Jaugh when the ex-wrestler, 
wearing a damask table-cloth as a shroud, 
pipes in a tiny voice, “I. am the ghost of 
Herr Knechtling.” And when, at the end, 
the fire raisers dance wildly round sing- 
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This week’s 


eontributors 


KEN ALEXANDER lectures at the Univer- 


sity of Aberdeen in the Department of 
Political Economy, King’s College. He is 
a member of the editorial board of New 
Left Review, 


JIM PECK is a longtime leading activist in 


the US War Resisters’ League and the 
Congress of Racial Equality, He was one 
of the first Freedom Riders to enter the 
Deep South last year, when he was 
attacked by a white segregationist mob 
and had to have over 50 stitches in his 
head. 


COLIN WARD, whose article is based on a 
talk he gave at a recent Committee of 100 
weekend school, is the editor of Anarchy 
and an editor of Freedom, the anarchist 
weekly. 

IOAN DAVIES, who contributes to our dis- 
cussion of a new political basis, is secre- 
tary of the London New Left Review 
Club. 


ALBERT HUNT, whose theatre column 


appears every month, lives in Shropshire, 
where he works for the County Education 
Committee as Area Tutor Organiser for 
Adult Education, He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the theatre magazine Encore. 


ROY SHERWOOD, our Diplomatic Cor- 


respondent, is an associate member of the 
Foreign Press Association in London and 
has contributed to this paper for many 
years, 


MORRISON is a 26-years-old 
journalist. A South African political 
refugee and former treason trialist, he was 
detained and jailed by the Verwoerd 
Government for political offences. 


ing, “ Upstairs and downstairs and in my 
lady’s chamber-pot”” he makes a_ final 
effort by chortling mechanically at the 
risqué joke. He is the civilised Edwardian 
in a world he doesn’t want to understand. 


The savagery bencath the crust of civilisa- 


tion erupts suddenly in this last scene. I 
was reminded of The Birthday Party with 
its apparently harmless game of blind 
man’s buff. Schmidt, the ex-wrestler, who 
has been played throughout with a warm, 
Glasgow friendliness by Colin Blakely, 
plays games with the table-cloth—only 
the games are uncomfortably real. The 
terrified group watches these games in 
a darkness Jit only by red, burning 
candles, held by Eisenring, Schmidt’s 
colleague. James Booth, who plays Eisen- 
ring with a smooth and disconcerting 
menace, caresses, with these naked flames, 
the ceiling, which is also the floor of the 


attic. A nursery thyme becomes a 
barbarian chant--and then suddenly 
everything is normal again, with two 


visitors asking for matches. 


It is this double vision of normality and 
destruction which makes the play some- 


Albert 

Hunt’s 
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thing more immediate than an allegory 
about Hitler would have been, and which, 
to my mind, justifies Lindsay Anderson’s 
projection of the mushroom cloud, This 
cloud hangs over the last explosive image, 
with the stage a reflection of fire, and an 
intellectual reading, above the din, a 
paper which says, “I stand aloof.” But 
if the play isn’t a parable of the rise of 
Nazism, has this final projection simply 
turned it into an anti-Bomb tract? Is 
Lindsay Anderson, as Bamber Gascoigne 
says, making a case? 

It would be fairer, I think, to say that he 
is making connections. In doing so, he 
is following the example of Max Frisch’s 
friend, Brecht. I wrote earlier of plays 
being cut down to size, but critics are 
not the only ones guilty of this. I am 
thinking of what The Mermaid did to 
Brecht’s Galileo. If you go to the 
Berliner Ensemble to see Galileo, you 
will find on your seat, so I’m told, a fat 
programme, and when you open this, you 
will see on the first page a huge picture 
of an H-bomb explosion. It is an image 
that stays in your mind as you see 
Galileo giving way to authority. In 
Brecht’s version, the historical implica- 
tions of Galileo’s actions are shown; at 
The Mermaid, Bernard Miles turned 
Galileo into something approaching a 
costume play. 


ABSURD PLIGHT 


The Fire Raisers is not an allegory, either 
of Nazism or the Bomb. It is a concrete 
image of the absurdities and insane 
destructive impulses of which both the 
concentration camp and the Bomb are 
the direct expressions. It is to these 
realities that Biedermann is incapable of 
saying no: his plight is absurd and 
tragic. 


The image of absurdity is reinforced by the 
chorus of firemen. And it is when we 
come to the firemen that any attempt to 
explain the play allegorically breaks 
down. For if Biedermann represents the 
German middle-class, and the fire raisers 
are the Nazis, what does this absurd 
chorus stand for? The Social Democrats? 


Tt is, I think, more sensible to accept this 
chorus as part of Max Frisch’s comic 
vision. At the Royal Court, the firemen 
are like something out of a Marx 
Brothers film. They play their part with 
a lunatic seriousness, ritually drinking 
cups of tea and singing their ineffectual 
warnings to the beautifully mock-heroic 
music of Dudley Moore. They add a 
dimension to the absurd poetry of the 
play. 

The Fire Raisers, like the plays of Brecht. 
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offers no easy political solutions. It 
would, theoretically, be simple for 
Biedermann to call the police and show 
the fire-raisers the door. But for this 
Biedermann in these circumstances, this 
is precisely what is not simple. And it 
is this awareness of complexity, of a 
deep failure of consciousness, that makes 
Max Frisch more than an anti-Hitler 
propagandist. 


OUR OWN ATTIC 


For his play works, not on the simple level 


“o 


of “messages”, but as all art should 
work, by extending the imaginative aware- 
ness. We, like Biedermann, shut our eyes 
to reality. By inviting us to judge Bieder- 
mann in our own, self-destructive con- 
text, the play illuminates our conscious- 
ness. Just as Sartre, in Altona, refused 
to Jet his French audience bathe in the 
guilt of the SS, but turned the question 
of complicity in torture back on them, so 
Max Frisch reminds us that the petrol 
drums are here, in our own attic, 


Earthquakes in Japan,” wrote Orwell, in 
HoMAaGE TO CATALONIA, “famines in China, 
revolutions in Mexico? Don’t worry, the 
milk will be on the doorstep tomorrow 
morning, the New Statesman will come 
out on Friday.” The gap in consciousness 
has been bridged at the Royal Court in 
as exciting a play as we are likely to see 
in London this year. 


* 


By the time this article is printed, Henry 
Livings’ Big Soft Nellie will have ended 
its short run at the Theatre Royal in 
Stratford East. Big Soft Nellie was 
presented by a West End management, 
but the influence of Theatre Workshop 
was apparent. The whole production 
jelled in a way that few London produc- 
tions ever do, and was packed with comic 
invention. In particular, Roy Kinnear’s 
performance as the owner of Marris’ 
Radio and Electrical Appliance Shop was 
more spectacularly funny than anything 
I have seen for a long time. 


There was nothing pretentious about Big 


Soft Nellie. Its plot was non-existent and 
its social comment rudimentary. But. it 
was, at every moment, engagingly alive. 
I hope we have not seen the last of it. 


A Co-educatenal, progressive, parent- 
eweed school emphasising co-operation 
ravker than competition, takes day and 
bearding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


MEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 


St. Christopher School 


LETCHWORTH 
A schoo! community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 


education on sane and successful 
modern lines, 
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News from 


NEUTRALS 


Nyerere resigns .. . 


Mr. Julius Nyerere resigned his post as 
Prime Minister of Tanganyika last Monday, 
January 22, less than six weeks after the 
country gained independence. He is suc- 
ceeded by Rashidt Kawawa, former Min- 
ister without Portfolio. 

Mr. Nyerere has been an avowed sup- 
porter of non-violent methods in the 
struggle for freedom and of a non-racial 
policy for Tanganyika. Last October he 
threatened to resign with all his Cabinet if 
the Citizenship Bill, offering citizenship on 
the basis of loyalty rather than colour, was 
defeated. He remains President of the 
ruling Party, Tanganyika Africa National 
Union, and he stated in a press conference 
that he would be devoting his time to the 
organisation of the Party. The resignation, 
he said, had been his personal decision. 

Asked if his resignation would not have 
serious repercussions on the civil service 
which has a large proportion of non- 
Africans, he replied: “It might if it is mis- 
understood. A small section may be dis- 
mayed if they have confidence only in a 
personal form of government—confidence 
in Nyerere as Prime Minister—and not in 
Tanganyika as a whole.” 


. .. and four are expelled 


Mr, and Mrs, A. J. Monchougny, hotel 
6wners in Korogwe, were served expulsion 
orders on January 17 as a result of the 
forcible ejection from the hotel of Mr. J. D. 
Namfua, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury, on New Year’s Eve. A third 
person, Mr. A. D. Taylor, who was in- 
volved in the incident, has also received an 
expulsion order. 

On the previous day another hotel owner, 
Felix Arensen, of the Palm Beach Hotel, 
Dar-es-Salaam, was given seven days to quit 
because of an incident on New Year’s Eve 
when he asked the Mayor of Dar-es-Salaam, 
his wife, an African MP and an African 
Parliamentary Secretary to leave the hotel. 


Nuclear tests illegal ? 


In announcing the personnel of its dele- 
gation to the fifth session of the Asian 
African Legal Consultative Committee to 
meet in Rangoon from January 17—30, the 
High Commissioner in Britain for Ceylon 
declares: “The question which the Com- 
mittee will consider is whether having re- 
gard to the scientific evidence available it 
can be said that a country which carries out 
nuclear tests is guilty of internationally 
wrong conduct from the point of view of 
international law.” 
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This week’s jail list 
FHYHE Committee of 100 on Monday gave 

Peace News this list of people it knew 
to be in prison: 
Holloway : Maureen Lally, Sally Wells. 
Brixton : Ian Dixon. 
Wormwood Scrubs: John Byrde. 


Stafford: Ray Dolling, Dennis Gould, Patrick 
Henry, Donald Paxton, Martin Smith, Robert 
Unstead, Dick Wodeman. 
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Sit-in in Parliament 


IFTEEN members and supporters 
of the Committee of 100 staged a 
sit-in in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday evening. They were de- 
Manding an unequivocal assurance 
from the Government that Britain 
would not resume nuclear testing or 
allow the United States facilities for 
testing on Christmas Island. 


The Committee announced afterwards that 
this was the first step in a nation-wide 
campaign which will culminate in mass 
civil disobedience demonstrations if the 
assurances asked for are not given by the 
Government. 


Earlier in the day the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, declined to tell the 
House what decisions had been reached 
at the Bermuda talks with President 
Kennedy. Questions were put to him by 
Mr. Frank Allaun (Salford East), Mrs. 
Joyce Butler (Wood Green), Mr. Rey- 


nolds (Islington North) and Mr. William 
Warbey (Ashfield). “The British people 
have a right to get a straight answer to 
these questions,” said the Committee 
statement. 


The demonstration began at 7.30 p.m. when 
the Committee supporters went to the 
Central Lobby of the House and asked 
to see their MPs. Three MPs were seen, 
as well as the private secretary to the 
Minister of Defence. 


The group then filled in cards asking to 
see Messrs. Macmillan, Gaitskell and 
Watkinson (the Minister of Defence). 
When told that these were not available 
they said they would remain seated on 
the benches in the Lobby until a Govern- 
ment spokesman gave the assurances 
demanded, or until evicted from the 
House. 


Shortly before the House rose at 10.30 p.m. 
a police inspector warned the demon- 


—WORLDWIDE ACTION 


USA 
At the White House 


JN Washington several thousand 

women from the East Coast picketed 
the White House on January 15 in 
drenching rain to protest against 
nuclear testing and fall-out. Asked at 
a press conference if he thought the 
demonstration useful, President Ken- 
nedy replied: “Well, I think these 
women extremely earnest and that they 
are concerned as we all are about the 
possibility of nuclear war. 


“ They talked this morning to Mr. Adrian 
Fisher who is deputy director of our Dis- 
armament Agency. We stressed the effort 
we are going to put into the disarmament 
conference coming up in March. 

“TI saw the ladies myself (through the 
window). I recognised why they were here. 
There were a great number of them. It was 
in the rain. I understood what they were 
attempting to say and therefore I con- 
sidered that their message was received.” 


Student picket 


At least 1,000 students from all over the 
US are expected to join in a picket of the 
White House on February 16 and 17. 

The picket is being organised under the 
auspices of “Turn Towards Peace” Cam- 
paign Youth Committee. Among co-operat- 
ing organisations are the National Student 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, the 
National Student Peace Union, Students for 
a Democratic Society, a committee of 
Boston area groups and the youth section 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The students are demanding that the US 
Government refrains from atmospheric 
testing, seeks to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons, withdraws bases from 
certain areas, promotes a policy of dis- 
engagement in Europe, and furthers the 
struggle against poverty, hunger and disease. 


AEC immobilisation 

There will be a sit-down at the entrance 
to the regional office of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Hudson Street, New York, 
during the afternoon of Tuesday, January 
30 to “ psychologically if not physically, 
immobilise” this office. The demonstra- 
tion is in opposition to the testing or use 
of nuclear weapons. 


Atmospheric tests 

The Committee for Non-Violent Action 
is calling for demonstrations outside 
Atomic Energy Committee offices through- 
out the United States within a few hours 


of any announcement by the US that it 
will resume atmospheric tests. These 


demonstrations are “likely to involve” 
civil disobedience. 

In Germantown, Maryland, demonstrators 
will seek an immediate audience with the 
authorities and are ready to accept arrest 
if necessary. 


NORWAY 
New Year march 


Thirty people took part in a New Year 
march from the town of Stavanger in 
Norway to the Air Force Base at Solu. The 
march. organised by the Folkereisning Mot 
Krig group in Stavanger, was followed by 
a picket of the base. 


BRITAIN 


Christmas Island 


The Oxford Area CND, the Oxford 
Youth CND and the Oxford University are 
combining to hold a march against nuclear 
testing, and especially against the Govern- 
ment’s threat to lease Christmas Island for 
testing, on Saturday, February 24. 

Present plans are for a march from the 
centre of Oxford to the endge of the area 
of total destruction caused by a_ two- 
megaton bomb on Oxford. The march 
will go round the perimeter of this area 
and then return to the centre of Oxford 
for a meeting. 

The organisers of the demonstration hope 
that this type of march, by concentrating 
on urban areas, and by reminding people 
of the monstrous size of our weapons of 
“defence,” will bring home to people the 
gravity and importance of CND’s message. 
Considerable support has already been ex- 
pressed for this plan and it is hoped that 
the march will be the largest ever held in 
Oxford. 


Two-day march 


Coleg Harlech CND is organising a two- 
day march on Feb, 24-25 from Criccieth to 
Blaenau-Ffestiniog, with an overnight stop 
at Portmadoc. A public meeting will be 
held in Portmadoc. —e 

“There has been little or no activity in 
this part of Wales,” one of the organisers 
told PN this week, “ but we are discovering 
a surprising amount of latent feeling, and 
hope that a number of new groups will be 
the result of all this. 

“Pledges of support have already come 
in from quite a large number of pcople 
(mainly students at present), but we are 
hoping for wide support from all over 
Wales, and are considering requests for 
group transport from London.” 


Trades unionists meet 


London Region Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament are calling a mecting for 


campaign 


H-TESTS 


strators that if they did not move they 
would be thrown out. Police began filing 
into the Lobby and MPs leaving the 
House ran a gauntlet of police on one 
side and demonstrators on the other. 
Soon after the House rose the demon- 
strators were dragged out and thrown 
on to the pavement outside. 


Among those taking part in the demon- 
stration were Alastair Yule, Carol and 
Bill Fitzgibbon, Pat Sutherland, Peter 
Finch, John Lane, Ruth Oppenheim, 
David Hougham, Ken Weller, Nicholas 
Harding, Felicity Craven, Norman Fair- 
clough and Christine Emmett. Under the 
regulations affecting Parliament they will 
never again be allowed to enter the 
House for any purpose (unless they are 
elected as MPs). 


The Committee of 100 is to hold a press 
conference next Tuesday, January 30, to 
announce the details of its new campaign. 
Tuesday is also the opening day of 
Quarter Sessions at the Old Bailey, where 
five Committee members are due to 
appear on charges under the Official 
Secrets Act. 


STARTING 


trades unionists this Sunday, January 28, 
at the Mahatma Gandhi Hall at 2.30 p.m. 
Union branches from all over London have 
been invited to send representatives or 
observers to discuss ways of putting over 
the case for nuclear disarmament at shop- 
floor level. 


Fraternisation 


Michael Pober and Dr. Rachel Pinney 
report that their group have called on 14 
towns during the first week of their round- 
the-world “ listening for peace ” tour. They 
have attended private meetings, spoken in 
the open, leafletted, etc. 

“Wherever we go,” they told PN this 
week, “we are pledged not to preach 
unilateralism but just to listen and try to 
understand critics. Because of this method 
we have met and fraternised with and 
listened to soldiers, RAF personnel, CD 
Officers, etc.” 

The original group of six is now reduced 
to two as the vehicle has had te be 
abandoned due to lack of a driver. 


IRELAND 
North and South agree 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


groups in the universities which have 
hitherto operated separately in the North 
and South of Ireland will in future co- 
ordinate their efforts through a single body, 
the Irish Students’ Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. This was decided at a meet- 
ing held recently in Dublin where Councils 
from North and South met and agreed a 
constitution and elected officers for 1961-62. 


The constitution states that the aim of 
the campaign is to promote and co-ordinate 
amongst students in Ireland propaganda 
and action in support of international 
nuclear disarmament. The campaign 
opposes nuclear tests undertaken by any 
power, calls for disarmament negotiations 
under the auspices of UN and opposes the 
establishment of nuclear bases anywhere 
in Ireland and participation in any sectional 
military alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and Abroad (Sea mail): 3 months 
Ss. 8d.; one year 34s. 
AIRMAIL 

North Africa and Middle East: as above. North 
America (subscriptions to N. American office, 
160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., USA): 
ene year $6. Australasia and Far East: 3 months 
10s. 10d.; one year 42s. Elsewhere outside 
Earepe: 3 months 9s. 9d.; one year 38s. 


Six month rates pro rata. For special 
trial subscription offer see coupon. 
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